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years. He soon developed a courage that was hereditary, like- 
wise prudence and integrity. The knowledge then acquired of 
trappers and trails and Indians was subsequently of the greatest 
advantage. Afterward, in the north he met Bridger, Thomas 
Fitzpatrick, and the Sublettes. In this part of his career he was 
involved in the thick of the fight for furs. 

The adventures recorded by Mr. Sabin mention the mission- 
aries, Protestant and Catholic, and the missions of that epoch. 
These spiritual heroes were often possessed of as much courage 
as the boldest of the trappers. 

At a later stage Carson accompanied Fr6mont, when that 
officer made his quasi military reconnaissance of California, then 
a part of the Republic of Mexico. 

In the seminaries mentioned Carson acquired that knowledge 
which qualified him for both the civil and military service of his 
country. For his peculiar talents the Civil War furnished a fine 
field. In time he became Colonel and Brevet Brigadier-General, 
a proof of the remarkable natural ability of one who had never 
been instructed in even the elements of education. 

The trappers and the missionaries are briefly introduced to 
the reader. The text is confirmed by many appropriate illustra- 
tions. A more vivid picture of Carson would have been drawn if 
some of the details concerning matters hardly related to the hero 
had been reduced in bulk or altogether omitted. However, Mr. 
Sabin has done the work in his own way and has succeeded in 
preparing an entertaining and instructive book. Perhaps the 
subject of this volume is the phase of American history least 
understood by students of our national development. It is not, 
however, the aspect which is of least importance. 



Robert Fulton. By Alice Crary Sutcliffe: New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1915. Pp. 195. 

This little book, by the pen of the inventor's great-grand- 
daughter, is a delightful specimen of biography. Though intended 
for the instruction and entertainment of boys and girls, persons 
of mature years can be assured of a pleasant evening in its perusal. 
There is here no multitude of details to conceal the great benefactor 
of the human race. This plain unwrinkled tale reveals a child 
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of great mental activity, an affectionate and industrious youth, 
a young man of splendid character and splendid achievement, 
for Robert Fulton died at fifty. 

In America the story of the Clermont is familiar to young and 
old. While the name of the famous inventor is a household 
word, it is greatly to be feared that the principal events of his 
beautiful life are not so familiar as they deserve to be. 

From this little volume the reader will learn that Fulton did 
not first design a boat and then build one. Patiently he fashioned 
models. With them he experimented and on the results based 
his calculations. On the double foundation of character and 
industry he toiled on through the troublous years of the Revolu- 
tion in France, experimenting on the Seine, at one time on his 
steamboat, at another on his torpedo. Now endeavoring to 
win the favor of Washington, now laboring to interest Napoleon, 
and again appealing to Pitt. Cautious commendation he gained 
from each, but for ultimate success he himself deserves all the 
praise. This estimate does not overlook the friendship of 
Franklin, of West, of Barlow, of Livinston and others, all of which 
is concisely told in this valuable biography. 



The Life of John Hay. By William Roscoe Thayer. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915. Two volumes. 

The checkered career of John Hay — Secretary to President 
Lincoln, diplomatic attache" in three European capitals, journalist, 
editor, author, poet, ambassador to England, and Secretary of 
State — is one to provoke interest not only as a personal biography, 
but as an insight into the inner political history of the last half- 
century. 

The man of letters is prominent in John Hay from the first. 
A racy freshness of phrase, not always as disciplined as it might 
be, runs through everything he ever wrote. And with it a raci- 
ness of judgment on things military, political, and religious, 
which suffers from the same lack of disciplining and restraint. 
Perhaps his impressionistic nature was his greatest virtue and 
most conspicuous defect — invaluable as a literary asset, it betrayed 
him into partisan views that did not always have about them that 
largeur d'esprit expected of a man to whom experience came in 



